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The Government of the British Empire. By Edward Jenks. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1918. — viii, 369 pp. 

The task of an author who sets out to write an account of govern- 
ment in that heterogeneous aggregate of changeful communities which 
we call the British Empire is not easy. The international lawyer 
may insist that the empire is a single sovereign state, and the ortho- 
dox political scientist may descant upon the legal sovereignty of the 
Imperial Parliament over all British subjects. But the student of 
government must accept local variation, not imperial uniformity, as 
the guiding principle of the empire's political arrangements. He 
knows that there are wide stretches of the empire for which the Par- 
liament that sits at Westminster does not in fact legislate, where its 
titular sovereignty is no more than that of a rot faineant, and in which 
the Imperial Government does not govern. He cannot surely confine 
himself to the institutions of the empire which are genuinely im- 
perial, of which, if we except the recently created Imperial War 
Cabinet, there appear to be only two. These are the Kingship and 
the Imperial Conference, and of these two the former has ceased to 
be, and the latter has not as yet become, an institution of government. 
The Conference can recommend, but it possesses no legislative or 
executive authority, while the King, as Bagehot informed his sur- 
prised countrymen half a century ago, has only the right to be con- 
sulted, the right to encourage and the right to warn. A writer on 
government in the empire must take into account not one legislature 
and executive only, not a single system of defence, justice and 
finance, but many. He must describe governments the most dis- 
similar in nature, ranging all the way from the socialized democracies 
of Australia and New Zealand to the autocracies of Ashanti and 
Basutoland. Furthermore, his subject-matter is in a state of such 
rapid metamorphosis that description must often lag behind events, 
and occurrences of first-rate importance will make parts of his work 
incomplete or even seriously misleading before it is published. 

Mr. Edward Jenks is an accomplished student of English govern- 
ment and law, and his reputation as a writer of authority on these 
subjects is sufficient guarantee that his latest volume, The Govern- 
ment of the British Empire, is something other than a condensed 
paraphrase of such works as those of Anson and Lowell and Dicey. 
Though intended to serve as an introduction to the study of the 
larger standard treatises on the subject, it is original in plan and 
execution, as Mr. Jenks has taken the precaution to tell us, and is 
based to a great extent upon study of first-hand material. 
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By classification some semblance of order may be introduced into 
the medley of governments that exist within the empire, but even 
within classes there is much individual variation. Mr. Jenks de- 
scribes separately the governments of (1) the United Kingdom, (2) 
the self-governing Dominions, (3) the Crown Colonies, and (4) 
British India. No two writers would agree on the precise propor- 
tions of space to be allotted to each of these classes, but in giving 
five times as much to the United Kingdom as to all the rest of the 
empire, Mr. Jenks lays himelf open to the charge of insular -minded- 
ness, especially since he devotes almost as many pages to local gov- 
ernment in the British Isles as to the government of the whole of the 
Outer Empire. 

The swift march of events has dealt unkindly with parts of his 
description. In 1917 the British Cabinet became for the first time 
truly imperial when it admitted representatives from the Domin- 
ions and India, but the chapter on the " Imperial Cabinet " makes 
no reference to this significant innovation. The British Government 
has pledged itself to introduce responsible government into India by 
gradual stages, and an official program of specific reforms looking 
towards that end has been published, but Mr. Jenks leaves us to 
assume that benevolent despotism is still the ideal of Anglo-Indian 
administration. Altogether, one fails to carry away from a reading 
of the book a vivid impression of the crisis of transformation and re- 
generation through which the empire is now passing. 

The description of the structure and processes of government in 
the United Kingdom is clear and orderly, though in several cases the 
reviewer is unable to assent to the author's judgment. In his account 
of the development of constitutional monarchy (chapter ii) Mr. 
Jenks fails to make clear what is really the vital point, how means 
were devised to compel the Crown to observe the law. The statement 
that the House of Commons may at any moment force a ministry to 
resign or appeal to the country (page 113), while no doubt tech- 
nically true, is likely to create a false conception of the practical 
relations between the House and the Ministry. Following Bagehot's 
lead, Mr. Jenks thinks that the monarchy acts as a disguise behind 
which the government is carried on in a manner scarcely intelligible 
to the masses of the people (page 37). When Bagehot wrote, this 
was probably true, but popular knowledge of politics and government 
has increased so vastly since his time that the average Englishman 
can no longer be under any illusion as to who governs. 

R. L. Schuyler. 



